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At the Tuileries, the residence of Louis XV, the
apartments had been designed with the object of
livening up their appearance, an object already in
view at the end of the preceding reign. Speaking
to Mansart on the subject of the redecoration of
Versailles, the great king used to say to him:
"It seems to me that there is room for change,
the subjects are too sober, and a young element
is needed. We should have something of youth
everywhere/'

The whole of France shared in this rejuvenation
of people and of things; they were glad to possess
a new Joas, a child king with a halo of purity and
ingenuous charm. He represented to the future the
promise of better times, the blossoming of a golden
age. As the Regent saw his unpopularity increase,
so the people's love for their sovereign grew
continually; and it was shown in a touching way on
the least occasion. Their attitude had in it a great
deal of prejudice and injustice; Barbier shrewdly
remarked in his Journal in reference to a slight
indisposition of the king that had caused general
uneasiness: "One can tell how necessary his life
is, and how generally disliked the Regent is, by
the interest taken in the king's health; for he has
himself given no cause yet for either love or hate."
In truth Philip of Orleans deserved some real
indulgence for his faults and defects; he made up
for them by reckless gallantry in the field, un-
common kindness, an alert mind, a manner that
was easy and approachable, an agreeable and
open disposition quite freed from restraint and